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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 


me WORKERS ARE DOING 


The attempt to shut the dog out of the apartment 
buildings of New York has been defeated by hu- 
mane workers who went in large numbers to City 
Hall and, as a New York paper expressed it, ‘‘beat 
down all opposition.” Elegantly dressed women 
who lived in apartments and had pet dogs for com- 
panions and guardians of their property strenu- 
ously objected to consigning these faithful friends 
to strange hands or to death. There were blind 
men present who made a touching plea for the 
dogs who helped them earn their bread and butter. 


2) 


‘‘Kor twelve years,” one of these men said, ‘*my 
She has 
saved me from harm and guided my feet aright. I 
love all dogs, but especially my Nellie.” Mr. John 
P. Haines opposed the ordinance, and the Rev. E. 
Percy Grant of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Fifth avenue and Eleventh street, spoke against 
it. He said it would work a great hardship to 


numberless 


Nellie has been my protector and guide. 


persons. .Many dogs in tenement 
houses, he said, were better cared for than the pets 
in mansions, which were intrusted to the care of 
servants who had no individual interest in them. 
Alderman Marks then proposed amid applause 
that the proposed ordinance be reported unfavor- 
ably. Alderman Seebeck seconded the motion. 


It was carried unanimously. 


One of the members of the League while abroad 
last summer visited the Home of Rest for Horses 
in Acton, England, an institution which should be 
most generously supported there and copied in every 
large city. There are many homes for men, women 
and children, old and young, sick and well, but 
It is 
most ungrateful when one stops to think of it to 
make use of a friend all his best days and cast him 
off in old age or in sickness. 

In the. report for 1902 the greater part of the 
book is given up to names of subscribers, and one 


how few for our faithful fourfooted friends. 


cannot help wishing that more incidents of the work 
were given. A poor person upon obtaining a 
‘‘subscriber’s letter” is entitled to have his horse 
examined free of charge and, if the case is a suit- 
able one, admitted to the home, subject to the pay- 


ment of two shillings sixpence a week, which in- 


cludes a loose box, veterinary treatment and at- 
tendance, forage and grazing. 

If the owner of the horse presents two subscrib- 
ers’ letters he can if the case be approved put his 
animal in the home free of all charge. Donkeys — 
are received for treatment and rest upon one sub- 
scriber’s letter, if they are owned by poor men. 

Horses that any one wishes to have cared for 
during old age are given every care and comfort 
for twenty-six pounds a year. 

Members’ horses are taken in for rest. Every 
annual subscriber of not less than ten shillings or 
donor of five pounds is a member of the society. 

A donor of twelve pounds in one payment re- 
ceives one subscriber’s letter annually for life. 
Donors of five pounds in one payment receive one 
letter annually for ten years and an additional letter 
for each further sum of five pounds. Annual sub- 


seribers are entitled to one letter for each sum of 


one pound subscribed. 


The benefit of such a place as this where tired 
horses can rest, sick horses can have good care and 
where old horses can rest and enjoy roaming about 
the large pasture lands in summer and be warmly 
sheltered in winter, is so apparent it needs no com- 
ment. Some livery stable men send their horses to 
this place for a vacation and rest every year, and 
many workingmen have found that by giving their 
horses a well earned vacation at this home they 
gain in the end even if they have a small expense. 
Would that Boston had such an organization ! 


It is a mistaken idea of kindness that some peo- 
ple have either to sell an old horse when he is too 
old for their work or to put him on a farm where 
some indifferent farmer for a small charge promises 
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to take care of him. Speedy death is preferable to 


either of these courses. Those who sell old horses 
should read and consider John Boyle O’Reilly’s 
touching poem : 


Dying in Harness 


Only a fallen horse, stretched out there in the road, 

Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed by the 
heavy load! 

Only a fallen horse and a circle of wondering eyes, 

Watching the frightened teamster goading the beast to 
rise. 


Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for him ; 

See, the poor neck outstretched and the patient eyes 
grow dim ; 

See, on the friendly stones how peacefully rests his 
head— 

Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to be 
dead ; tes 

After the burdened journey, how restful it is to lie 

With the broken shafts and the cruel load, waiting only 
to die! 


Watchers, he died in harness—died in the shafts and 
straps— 

_ Fell, and the great load killed him! one of the day’s 
mishaps— 

One of the passing wonders—marking the city road— 

A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 


Passers, crowding the pathway, staying your steps 
~ awhile; 

What is the symbol? only death, why should we cease 
to smile 
At death for a beast of burden? on through the busy 
street 

That is ever and ever echoing the tread of the hurry- 

ing feet ! 


What was the sign? a symbol to touch the tireless 
will, 

Does He who taught in parables speak in parables 
still? 

The seed on the rock is wasted—on heedless hearts of 
men, 

That gather and sow, and grasp and lose, labor and 
sleep, and then— 

Then for the prize! a crowd in the street of ever-echo- 
ing tread— 

The toiler crushed by the heavy load is there in his 
harness—dead ! 


A number of policemen in Philadelphia who 
have rescued animals from cruel treatment have 
been presented with medals by the Woman’s So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The medals with one exception were of silver; 
one policeman for remarkable kindness was given 
a gold medal. Mrs. Caroline White, president of 


It would be a 
good plan for other humane societies to encourage 


the society, made the presentation. 


deeds of kindness in this way. 


The earnest efforts of humane workers have 
had some effect. The docking of horses’ tails 
King Ed- 
ward has set his face against it; and now comes 


has gone out of fashion in England. 


the cheering report that our President has refused 
to drive horses with mutilated tails. This speaks 
well both for the humanity and good taste of these 
leaders of nations, and it is to be hoped that such 


good examples will speedily be followed. 


A most fortunate animal is a little black and 
white kitten which attached itself to the Church of 
St. Augustine, Highbury, says the London Tele- 
graph. In spite of the efforts put forth by the 
officials to induce her to leave the sacred precincts, 
she returned again and again, her persistency in 
A lady con- 


nected with the church set asidea sum of money 


the end bringing its due reward. 


to be devoted to the comfort and maintenance of 
the cat, 
neat little kennel has been erected at this lady’s 


As a protection against bad weather a 


expense in a cosey corner of the grounds, whilst 
the purveyor of milk and the cats’ meat man sup- 
ply her daily needs. The protection of the law 
is also informally extended to the new tenant, for 
the constables on point duty at the spot show warm 


interest in the kitten’s welfare. 


The Morris Refuge 


‘‘Cats know the friends of their species almost 
at first sight,” said Mr. Malcolm, superintendent 
of the Morris Refuge in Philadelphia. 

“A few years ago a wealthy Philadelphian, re- 
turning from Persia, brought to. the home for me 
to tame a thoroughbred Persian cat. It was one 
of those immense fellows that, when once offended, 
even unintentionally, are very hard to pacify. 
Something had gone wrong on the ocean voyage, 
and puss had become seemingly a savage beast. 
At the home here he at first exhibited all the fero- 
cious motions and tendencies of the tiger—paced 
stealthily up and down the room, paused and 
listened for the slightest indication of any one’s 
approach from without, growled and otherwise 
behaved in such a manner as to make us all afraid 


of him. I had always loved cats, and I tackled 
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this one with a kindness which at first he sullenly 
repulsed. But in about two weeks I had tamed 
him till he was one of the most docile and affec- 
tionate pets around the house. Then his master 
came and took him away. But back came Mr. 
Puss in a few days. Something had gone wrong 
and he had again become so savage that I guess 
the hose had been turned on him, for he was 
drenched. 


and similar kind treatment at the hands of those 


He soon made friends with me again, 


who finally took him home made of him a per- 
fectly tractable pet, and upon him a value of more 
than $500 was placed. 

‘‘Coalie, the big, black fellow, who so con- 
stantly sleeps on the wire screen that covers the 
boarders’ quarters, turned detective and arrested 
one of the escaped boarders one day at the Morris 
Refuge. Coalie had been taught his place and he 
seldom ventured into more than one or two of the 
back rooms in the house. But on the day in 
question Mrs. Malcolm, who had been ill all day, 
called to her husband from the top of the stairs: 
‘Eugene, come up here! Coalie wants to tell us 
something, and he’s come clear upstairs to my room 
to do it. 
I put him out to make him stay—he just comes 
You’ll have to 


I never knew him 


I can’t scold him sharply enough when 


right back and purrs around me. 
find out what’s troubling him. 
to come upstairs before.’ 

‘*In response to my wife’s call,” said Mr. Mal- 
colm, 
‘Why, Coalie! what’s the matter with you? 
are you doing up here?’ 


‘‘T hurried upstairs to her room and said: 


What 


‘‘H¥e looked me squarely in the eyes with a 
knowing squint, as much as to say; ‘You just 
watch me and see!’ and then he deliberately 
walked downstairs, looking over his shoulder to 
be sure I was following. 

‘‘Then, turning as he had never done before, 
toward the parlor door, he coolly stalked into that 
room, paused in the middle of the floor and stared 
into the corner, as much as to say: ‘Just see 
whom I’ve caught hiding in here!’ 

‘‘As I entered, sure enough there in the parlor 
was a.big, fine cat, one of our latest boarders. 
And as I took the culprit in my arms to carry him 
to the pen, Coalie waddled back in a dignified 
way to his perch on the roof above the boarders, 
as proud of what he had done as if he’d been 
petted and praised for it—and he certainly was, a 
little later.” 


STORIES THAT ARE 
SAID TO BE TRUE 


BY 92s) At NV ie 


In answer to a general demand I will relate the 
story of the latter days of Lazarus and his fate. 
As he grew older he became belligerent, not to say 
downright savage, and would attack any one that 
came in his way, so it became a question who 
should feed him and take care of his harem. The — 
men one after another threw up the job, averring 
that they were black and blue from head to heel, 
and Minnie, the cook, who feared nothing on two 
legs, volunteered to do the feeding. 

As the hour of noon approached, Lazarus fol 
his station in front of the entrance door, parading 
up and down, his wattles dark purple, his wings 
scraping the ground, his feathers erect, his body | 
swelled up, vengeance in his eye, a low, fierce 
growl issuing from his throat intimating a desire 
to everlastingly eliminate from the earth’s surface 
whoever should open that door. Minnie, having 
donned a man’s greatcoat to protect her arms, and 
holding the platter of food firmly in both hands, 
would open the door and edge herself in sideways 
as presenting less surface to an attack. Lazarus _ 
would then make a dash at her, giving a quick 
right and left with each wing. | 

Minnie, hastily depositing the dish on the 
It is. 
not always well to retreat in the face of the en- 


ground, would make a dash for the door. 


emy, and Lazarus would hurl himself on her rear 
with such impetuosity that he rarely failed to knock 
her flat on her face. Then began a battle royal. 
Minnie would get an under hold on his leg and an 
over hold on his neckin an endeavor to throw him, 
but Lazarus with his free leg would rake her from. 
stem to stern and play for her solar plexus with 
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both elbows. Marquis of Queensbury rules were 
utterly disregarded. It might have gone ill with 
the gentle Minnie, for Lazarus’s neck was made 
up of cast iron sections and he could not be choked, 
so the ranch rallied to the last man and a rescue 
party dragged the dishevelled Minnie from her in- 
furiated foe. 

Then uprose the master and declared that the 
peace and dignity of the ranch were not to be 
trailed in the dust by one miserable turkey, but 
they should be upheld if the whole constabulary of 
Calaveras county had to be called out. And he 
made a speech and said: ‘**Lo! have I not raised 


that ‘cannibal’ from sickly infancy, fed and shel- - 


tered him, seen him wax fat, and he now scorneth 
authority and bringeth bruises and shame to our 
household? 
large as to be termed palatial, and furnished it 


Have I not built a house for him so 


with roosts at once elegant and sufficient, and doth 


he not hold it in despite and carry his weak minded 


females to the top of the fence, where the rains and 
the snows descend upon them and make them a 


hissing and a shame to the neighbors round about? 


Verily will I wrestle mightily with him this very 


night, and he shall know authority, and bend the 


knee to it, and he shall spend. his nights in that 


louse.” So at the going down of the sun the mas- ° 
ter, attended by the entire household and clad in 


many garments, opened the door of the turkey pen. 
Then he proceeded to open the door of the turkey 
house’and invited the harem to enter. They re- 
sponded promptly by fleeing to the other end of 


the pen. 


. Lazarus, with blood in his eye, was standing on 


his toes ready and eager for the fray. They sparred 


for an opening, and the master, seeing his chance, 


rushed in for a clinch. Lazarus dodged, closed 
and brought his right claw down on the master’s 
head with a force that wreckéd his hat and denuded 


The blow 
brought to the master’s eyes more tears than he had 


him of much not to be spared hair. 
shed since infancy. This roused all the master’s 
bile, and while Lazarus was sounding a pean of 
victory the master seized him by both legs and his 
‘ob here 7 
said he, ‘‘there’s where you belong, you wicked 


neck and jerked him-into the house. 


$99 


old thing!” and he turned him round. to drive in 
Fatal mistake! Always keep your 
At that instant Lazarus, mad all 


through, gathered himself together and hurled him- 


the harem. 
eye on your foe. 


self full at the master, hitting him squarely in the 
head and knocking him several feet backward flat 
on the ground. While the master lay prone, won- 
dering why he had never noticed that the firma- 
ment contained so many millions of suns, stars, 
comets and meteorites, Lazarus was hammering 
him fiercely on his stomach, chest and any conven- 
ient protuberance. Then the ranch, forming a 
flying wedge, dragged the victim forth and shut 
the door, while the frenzied Lazarus danced up 
and down, defying the master, his ancestors and 
his descendants to the last generation, to come back 
and have it out, and calling him ‘‘a baldheaded 
old spectre” and other names impolite, personal 
and untrue. 3 

Then the master, sitting on the damp grass, 
feebly called the lady of the ranch to him and 
asked her if there was any large family in town 
with abnormal appetites, to whom turkey was a 
dream and a hope, and the Jady replied she knew 
a pair with sixteen offspring of abnormal appetites 
who never had tasted turkey. ‘‘Summon Gabe 
the skilful and slay Lazarus, and send him to the 


sixteen, that they may eat and be satisfied,”’ said 


-the vanquished master, ‘‘for verily he will stand 


much chewing.”’ As it was ordered so was it done, 
and nothing remained of Lazarus but feathers and 
a memory. But the master was borne to his couch 
by stalwart men, and the ranch knew him not for 
several days. 


We who are a little better in language and in 
power than the dumb animals must come between 
them and all needless pain.—Professor Swing. 


Horses need to be frequently sharpened in this 


weather. It pays to have it done. 
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Over the Roofs 


Over the roofs of the houses I hear the barking of 
Leo— 

Leo the shaggy, the lustrous, the giant, the gentle 
Newfoundland. 

Dark are his eyes as the night, and black is his hair as 
the midnight ; 

Large and slowis his tread till he sees his master re- 
turning, 

Then how he leaps in the air, with motion ponderous, 
frightening ! 

Now as I pass to my work I hear o’er the roar of the 
city, 

Far over the roofs of the houses I hear the barking of 
Leo ; 

‘For me he is moaning and crying, for me in measure 
sonorous 

He raises his marvellous voice ; for me he is wailing 
and calling. 


None can assuage his grief, though but for a day is the 
parting ; 

Though morn after morn ’tis the same, though home 
every night comes his master; 

Still will he grieve when we sever, and wild will be his 
rejoicing 

When at night his master returns and lays but a hand 
on his forehead. 

No lack will there be in the world of faith, of love and 
devotion ; . 

No lack for me and for mine while Leo alone is living— 

While over the roofs of the houses I hear the barking 
of Leo. 

Richard Watson Gilder. 


The Disappointed Dog 


Russell H. Conwell tells a story of a visit made 
some seven or eight years ago to the priests of the 
order of Saint Bernard, who, high up among the 
Alpine snows, furnish food to worn and perishing 
travellers, and keep those wonderful Saint Bernard 
dogs, which go out amid the snows to rescue the 
luckless travellers who are overtaken by storms or 
are perishing in the terrible cold. 

‘‘One morning after a storm,” says Dr. Con- 
well, ‘‘ one of those great, honest creatures came 
struggling through the snow, hampered greatly in 
his exhausted condition by the miniature barrel of 
brandy that hung to his collar. 
terested in the weary animal, for only a few days 


I was greatly in- 


before, at Rome, an iconoclastic correspondent, 
who didn’t believe in William Tell or in a real 
Shakespeare, had told me that the Saint Bernard 
dogs were extinct, and that those they called such 
nowadays never went out afterany one. But I saw 


there that morning a real specimen of a dog who | 


seemed nineteen twentieths human. I waded deep 
in the drifts following the floundering old fellow 
around the hospice to the kennel, which was a room 
of considerable size. 

‘¢Whenthe door was opened to the wanderer the 
other dogs within set up a chorus of barks and 
whines, and fell over one another as they crowded 
about him and eagerly followed him around with 
wags of their tails and inquisitive looks in their 
eyes, which were just as intelligent questionings as 
so many interrogation points. But the crestfallen 
beast held his. head and tail to the floor, and 
sneaked about from corner to corner, and finally 
lay down panting in a dark niche in the stone base- 
ment. He lay there with his eyes glancing out at 
the corners in a most shamefaced way. The other 
dogs soon left him to himself, and came about us 
in their whole-hearted, affectionate way. 

‘The young monk called the weary dog by name, 
and when the poor fellow would not leave his 
shadowy retreat, the priest tried to induce him to 
come forth by showing him a dish containing 
scraps of meat. 
opened his eyes a little wider, rapped the floor once 
or twice lightly as he gave a feeble wag to his tail, 


But, hungry as he was, he merely 


and then shrank back and seemed not to hear or 
see the invitation. The impatient keeper turned 
away with an angry gesture, aud said that the dog 
would ‘get over his sulks very soon,’ and that the 
creature probably felt ashamed that he ‘had not 
found any one.’ } 

‘¢The thoughtless remark shot into my soul with 
a thrill of pain that chills me again as I write. 
That magnificent, noble, dear old fellow seemed to 
have felt so ashamed or so guilty because he had 
returned without saving any one, that he would 
not eat. It was not his fault that no benighted 
wanderer had been out benumbed and dying on 
He had 


grandly done his duty, but he was just dog enough 


the mountain road that awful night. 


not to reason that far, and just human enough to 
feel that it was his imperative duty to save some 
one. Grand old fellow! How he ought to put 
to shame many a human soul who knows there are 
travellers going down in the biting cold and the 
overwhelming storms on life’s mountainous high- 
ways, and yet who never saved even one such.” 


Cannot those who live on hills join in hiring a 
man to put ashes on the middle of the street and 
save much suffering of horses? 
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A Strange Pet 


When he first was rescued from mamma cat, 
who had intended him for a dainty morsel for her 
kittens (having eaten all his sisters and brothers 
herself and finding her appetite had failed), we 
asked him what his name was, because he had no 
eyes that we could discover, and his tail was such 
a funny little short one, but he could not tell us 
his name, for he had not been here very long 
and had not learned to speak, being a very weak 
little fellow and not able to eat much to keep 
strong.. In the first place he could not imagine 
where he was and what had become of his ma and 
why he had a twisted bit of rag put in his mouth 
instead of what he had been used to. The rag was 
a little rough, but it tasted good, and he had it 
put in his mouth so often, much oftener than he 
wanted it at first, that he got to like it quite well 
and forgot all about his ma; and when in about 
nine days he opened his little, wee, bright black 
eyes and saw bending over him a big creature who 
took him in her hands and warmed him and fed 
him and made cotton nests for him and covered 
him over in his corn-popper home he seemed to 
think that it was all right and that the big creature 
was pretty nice. 

But by and by his teeth began to grow and his 
tail grew longer and longer, and then he began to 
feel as if he must try to get something to gnaw, 
so he pried up the cover of the corn popper and 
started on his foraging expedition; but his big 
friend caught him and put him up under her chin 
_and fed him from her hand and kept him warm 
and treated him so well that he soon learned how 
_ easy it was to do cut-work on sheets and pillow 
cases and scratch a soft downy hole in the blan- 
kets, and then he found that toilet soap smelled 
lovely and made a nice wash for his complexion, 
and he was such a dandy that much of the time he 
was washing and getting ready for company. 

His little hands were so white and his mouth so 
pink and clean that he soon learned to kiss the 
people he lived with, just as a dog would, when 
he was told, and when they asked him his name 
he quickly replied ‘*Chip, Chip,”’ and always came 
to the one who called him, even though he was 
very much interested in making fine kindlings of 
the corner of the mopboard. 

At last the corn-popper became much too easy to 
get away from, so he was put into a glass globe 
and had his food served on a butter plate and was 


given the nicest fruit and candy and vegetables and 
nuts and milk and all sorts of good things from the 
table. 
colors, and noticed any new dress his friend wore, 


He dearly loved sweet perfumes and bright 


and he always inspected any new vase or piece of 
furniture that was brought into the house, but he 
never had any use for anything he could not get his 
teeth into after a first trial. 

Finally he became such a big rat—there! I’ve 
told you the secret, but then you must have guessed 
it soon anyway—that he. was presented with a — 


beautiful wire cage with a revolving wheel in it, 


and although he liked best to get out and have a 
frolic and play hide and seek he had also lots of 
fun going a-wheeling. Frequently he was invited 


to the table, where he behaved very properly and 


washed his hands and face after eating, just like 
any nice little boy or girl, and when visitors came 
he was dressed in a yellow silk kimona and cap 


and was quite proud and happy. 


He was allowed to roam all over the house ex- 
cepting in the kitchen, where there were so many 
hiding places that it would have been troublesome 
to find him before he had done mischief. He was 
fond of music, and when his friend was singing he 
would climb up her dress to her shoulder and run 
around her neck and cuddle down and go to sleep. 
One day his family heard some one playing the 
piano. Papa went into the parlor, but no one was 
there, so he returned to his newspaper. Again he 
heard the sound, and we all rushed to the parlor, 
puzzled and not a little startled at such an unusual 
We could find nothing the matter with the 


piano and nothing was disturbed, so we retired, 


noise. 
wondering and talking about it. And then we re- 
sumed our work, but again we heard the sound. 
This time one of the family began to ‘‘smell a 
mice,” as the saying goes, so he tiptoed cautiously 
and caught Chip, Chip just hopping from the keys 
to the piano stool, and he looked very much as if 
he knew he had been fooling us all the while. 
After that he frequently amused himself that way, 
and we found him one day standing on the keys 
with his “hands” on the music rest intently studying 
the dots and lines on the music before him. 

He lived three years with these people, who 
loved him, and I am sure he loved them in return 
if actions expressed anything. His fondness for 
gnawing everything he could reach and his admi- 
ration for bright colors was the cause of his death. 
A decoration of bright red glass cherries on a catch- 
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all basket had always excited his admiration, and 
though it was put out of his reach he succeeded in 
climbing up to it during the absence of the family 
and chewing enough of the glass to make him ill, 
and although he was doctored as well as it was 
possible he was found one morning lying in the 
bottom of his cage dead. Many tears were shed 
over that little common house rat who was so un- 
commonly sweet-tempered and dainty and intelli- 
gent because he was brought up by gentle people 
away from the rough tribe that we know about.— 
Elizabeth Wright Shaw. 


Blaine and Cleveland 


A few years ago one of the clerks carried two 


male kittens to a large carpet warehouse in this 


city. It was in the midst of a Presidential cam- 
paign, and they were promptly christened Blaine 


and Cleveland. They were bright, playful little 


creatures and they soon became great favorites 


with all, from the stately gray-haired proprietor to 
the smallest errand boy. Life seemed full of hope 
for them there, when one sad morning a roll of 
carpet fell on Blaine and crushed his life out. He 
was at once removed, and Cleveland was not al- 
lowed to see him, but soon he missed him, and 
he searched the three stories of the building, cry- 
When he could 
not find him he refused his food, he could not be 


ing piteously for his lost brother. 


coaxed to play as was his wont, and sought refuge 
Kind hands repeatedly lifted 
him out, but with no avail, and finally one morn- 


in a dark corner. 


ing when the porter came to the store he found 
dear little Cleveland cold and dead. A. M. Slocum. 


Lion 


Lion is a big black dog, whose master sends him 
When the clerk 
sees the shaggy head at the window he puts the 


to the post office for his letters. 


letters and papers in Lion’s mouth and away he 
One day, when 
coming home from the office, he saw a piece of 
cake on the sidewalk. 


trots, never losing a bit of it. 


Now Lion is very fond of 
cake and he was hungry, but if he put the letters 
down some one might run off with them, for it was 
on a busy street. ‘The shaggy head was still for a 
minute, as if thinking, when, dropping the letters 
carefully on the sidewalk, he placed one big black 
paw on them, and then ate the cake as if he en- 


joyed it.—Light of Truth. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS | 


OF HUMANE WORK 


In issuing the first number of the year 19038 the | 


editor wishes to thank all who have encouraged 


this publication of the Animal Rescue League by 


sending subscriptions, donations of money, inter- 
esting stories, letters expressing approval and sym- 


pathy, and to ask a continuance of their kind as: 


sistance. 


The first number was publ iehed in Ape and — 
since that time I think it is safe to say that every _ 


week has brought us new subscribers and friendly 
letters. Among the letters have been many that 
the editor will always value most highly. 

The little paper, or magazine, as many call it, 
now goes to many other states, and across the 
water to England and Wales. One friend sent in 
thirty new subscribers last week. | 

Among the valued words concerning it are the 


letters from Miss Frances Power Cobbe, and her 
niece, Miss Helen Cobbe, and Dr. Edward Everett — 


Hale’s remark to iis baie “‘T read rage word of 
it every month.’ 


In a letter from Wilmington, Delaaeaae Miss 


Emily Webbe says: ‘*The Fourfooted Friends is a 
decided success here in Wilmington. 


boys, men, old and young, gotoread. . . I find no 


words ‘strong enough to express my admiration of — 


the beautiful little magazine.” Miss Augusta Ken- 
nedy of Whitman, Mass., a descendant of Abra- 


ham Lincoln, has shown her’ appreciation by get- 
ting many subscribers for the paper, and in a recent 


letter says: ‘*The Judge is much pleased with 
Our. Fourfooted Friends and has given me a sub- 
scription.” — 

Will not each one of our friends try to get us 


one or more subscribers for the new year? 


A New Fountain 


The fountain for horses and dogs. seen: on the 
title-page was put up in Hancock square, Charles- 


town, in the summer and finished so that it could — 


be used by October.’ The money wherewith to 
erect it was sent by a member of the Animal Res- 
cue League July, 1900, but ‘unless one has tried 
to get up a fountain in this, and possibly in any 


I took two’ 
numbers to our public library, where a great many — 
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city, one has.no idea how many obstacles beset the 
way. 

_ The place first chosen was the vicinity of the 

South Station, where a fountain is very much 

needed, but after considerable effort had been 

made in this direction the plan had to be given up 

and Sheridan square was chosen next. 

Meanwhile all the designs that were stock pat- 
terns were disapproved by the art commissioners 
and an architect had to be employed to draw a 
special design. Mr. John C. Clapp, jr., finally 

made a design which was submitted to the Art 
. Commission, and April 22, 1901, the following 
letter was received : : 

*¢At a meeting of the Art Commission held this 
-afternoon it was voted that the design for a drink- 
ing fountain submitted by Mrs. Huntington Smith 
of the Animal Rescue League be approved. The 
- question of the site was not voted on, pending an 
inspection of the proposed location. ” 

Later on the site was approved. 
“were more complications. 


But there 
The location chosen in 
_ Sheridan square was so heartily approved that 
during the months that elapsed before the de- 
sign was accepted General Martin, then head of 
the Water Commission, with whom I had had 
many pleasant interviews, quietly put up a fountain 
he happened to have in reserve as a temporary re- 
lief. So many teams stopped there day and even- 
ing that it was decided by those in authority to 
leave it and allow the Animal Rescue League 
fountain to find another place. 

Edward Everett square was then chosen, and 
approved by the mayor, the art commissioners and 
the park commissioners, the latter having partial 
_ control over this location. Getting all these ap- 
provals took about three months. Official letters 
granting permission were at last received and the 
work of putting up the fountain was about to be 


started when Mayor Hart sent a letter saying that | 


- he had received a petition from the abutters on Ed- 
_ ward Everett square objecting to the erection of a 
fountain there, and he must withdraw his consent. 
This, after one year of effort, was, to say the least, 
disappointing, since it was wholly unforeseen and 
unnecessary, but the only thing to do was to sub- 
mit and choose still another spot. Hancock square, 
Charlestown, was mentioned as a desirable location, 
and after going through the ceremony for the 
fourth time of getting the location approved, it was 
_ too late to do anything more about it until spring. 


Then a new administration ruled at City Hall, and 
much of the work gone through with before had 
all to be done over again. 

I regret that I did not keep a record of the num- 
ber of visits I made at City Hall, but could it be 
known it would hardly be believed. Many diffi- 
culties lie in the way of those who try to work for 
our fourfooted friends, particula rly to furnish drink- 
ing fountains. The one now erected bears the 
name of the League and our motto, ‘*Kindness up- 
lifts the world,” and when I went over to Charles- 
town some weeks ago to look at it and saw the 
great number of teams that stopped there I felt 
that it was worth all the trouble that had to be en- 
countered in getting it there. 

I must add that having a special design made in- 
creased the cost from about $200 to about $350, but 
the difference was generously supplied by the giver 
of the fountain. 


Should children be allowed to coast down steep 
hills and make so much added misery to the horses 
and to humane persons? 


‘¢‘T have not lived in vain— 
If I but stop one tear, or heal a wrong, 
Or lift a fainting robin into his nest again, 
I have not lived in vain.” 


An effort is being made by Mrs. Squiers, wife 
of the American minister to Cuba, to organize a 
society for prevention of cruelty to animals. This 
work has long been greatly needed there and it is 
to be hoped that Mrs. Squiers will succeed in her 
admirable efforts. 


The Havana. Post has been calling’ the attention 
of the people to the great need of one or more 
drinking fountains for horses in that city and an 
American gentleman sent anonymously a check of 
fifty dollars toward a fountain. This has been fol- 
lowed by other checks,.and at last accounts ninety- 
three dollars had been raised toward this desirable 
gift to the horses. It is to be hoped that when the 
money is ready the city will be ready to have the 
fountain put up. In this city of Boston, and I be- 
lieve also in New York, it is far easier to raise the 
money than it is to get a design accepted for a 
fountain and a place where one can be put. 
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HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Me 


The offer made inour November and December 
numbers, to give a book for the best composition 
written on four subjects, has brought many excel- 
lent compositions, and it is difficult te choose the 
best. Prizes have been given for the following : 


Do Dogs Think ? 

I have a dog which has lived with me for al- 
He is a Boston terrier, and his 
name is Snooks. The more I notice his actions, 
the more | think that dogs must think. 

He is usually very good, and stays at home un- 
less he is taken out to walk, but one day he ran 
away and did not come home till about one 
o’clock at night. Whenever he is naughty, he is 
in the habit of being put in the coat closet, and 
this night when, after making noise enough to wake 
some one up, he was let in, he came crawling in 
with a perfect expression of shame on his face, 
and went straight to the coat closet and tried to 
hide himself there. 

One morning this summer he was eating his 
breakfast outdoors, when a poor thin dog came 
and looked at him longingly. When Snooks saw 
him, he ran out to speak to him, and after making 
friends with him, brought him on to the lawn and 
showed him the breakfast and stood and watched 
him eat it. After the dog had eaten it, he went 
away, and I gave Snooks another breakfast, which 
he ate heartily.— Marie L. Russell, Winchester, 
Mass. 


most five years. 


PRIZE STORIES FOR DECEMBER. 
Do Dogs Think ? 

Yes, dogs do think, at least they seem to. 
Mr. Kingsley has a shepherd dog, and whenever 
the pigs, cows or heifers get out he will run around 
after them and get them back. If you say ‘‘Pigs 
to him he will run around one side of the barn, or if 
you say ‘*Cows!” he will run around the other side 
of the barn. 

When Mr. Kingsley goes away the dog will take 
care of his mother and the place. When you go 
into Mr. Kingsley’s yard, Roy, for that is the dog’s 
name, comes out to meet you. He will follow 
you all around the yard, and if you touch anything 
he will either bite you or bark at you. 
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Down to Milton there is a dog that tends to the 


cows, and he drives them all alone to the pasture 


in the morning and stays there all day long. 

He runs around them every little while, and if 
there is one out of the field he is sure to know it, 
and he soon drives them where they belong. Every 
night at five o’clock the dog drives them home 
without anybody’s help. He then trots off down 
to his house and lies down by the door, but some- 
times he stays up to the barn.—George A. Lyons. 


Do Dogs Think ? 

There is a great deal of difference in dogs. Some 
dogs seem to understand everything you say to 
them, while others are not intelligent at all. Iam 
going to write a story of two dogs that belong to ~ 
a neighbor of mine. Their names are Fanny and 
Grover. Grover is a dog that his mistress has 
owned from a puppy. Ido not know as he is a 
very useful dog, but he has a great deal of love for 
his mistress. When she goes away they have to shut 
him up to keep him from following her. One day 
she went to a funeral, and some one let the dog out 
after she had gone. And when she had been there 
a while she happened to look out of the window, 
and who should she see but Master Grover sitting — 
on the doorstep. Now when his mistress goes on 
the electric cars he never offers to follow, but will 
sit and look out of the window and watch the cars 
until she gets back. And when the right car comes 
what a barking and rejoicing there is ! 

Now, Fanny is not a pet dog like Grover, but 
she is a very useful dog. Where she first came ~ 
from I do not know, for she was a strange dog, 
and they took pity on her and gave her.a home. 
Now she repays their kindness by catching all the 
mice that she can get her eyes on. If Fanny is in 
another room and you should say, ‘‘Fanny, I want 
you,” she would understand right off that there 
was a mouse for her to catch.—Margaretta L. 
Hunt. | 


A book will be given for the best composition on 
What Our Fourfooted Friends Do for Us,—choice 
between Friends and Helpers, S. J. Eddy, an illus- 
trated story book on animals; Dickey Downy, Mrs. © 
Patterson, a bird story ; and Two Dogs and a Don- 
key, A. G. Plympton. Teachers can make chil- 
dren much more thoughtful without adding to their 
work if they will introduce subjects bearing on hu- 
mane ideas as they have opportunity. 
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CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A letter received some time ago from Miss Mar- 
garet Starbuck contains a suggestion which I wish 
might be acted upon even now, for the fact that it 
is cold weather does not prevent us or our four- 
footed friends from wishing a good drink of water. 
She says: ‘‘l wish we could get people to set 
dishes of water outside of their houses for the dogs 
and cats. _I have a bowl whichis filled three times 
a day and it is nearly always empty when it is time 
to refill it. The little boy who works for us al- 
ways attends to it; he went home and told his 
mother and she at once set a dish out. Although 
a lover of animals she had never thought of doing 

such a thing before.”’ 


It is not strange, though it is a pity, that humane 
men and women do not think to set out water for 
animals not belonging to them, but it is strange 
that those who own animals and birds should for- 
get, as they often do, to keep water standing where 
the dog, cat or bird can get it whenever they wish. 
I know that dogs and cats owned by humane per- 
sons go to more thoughtful neighbors after water, 
and I have heard of two cases where canary birds 
have died in their cages of thirst. Think what 
a miserable death for these little prisoners that was 
—with water close by, and the family drinking 
often, while the bird was dying of thirst! 


We occasionally are blamed because we ask so 
many questions of those who come or write to the 
League asking for a dog or a cat, but we note that 
those who are sincerely fond of these animals and 
who have any realization of what they often suffer 
by neglect are not the ones who take offence at 
our questioning. I would like to put the question 
to all who care for the safety and comfort of these 
little waifs: Is it not our duty to see that they are 
placed in homes where they will be well cared for 
according to the ideas of humane persons? 

Here are some of the questions we ask when an 
application is sent for a cat: 

‘¢Are you fond of cats?” 

**Is the person who will have charge of feeding 
and caring for the cat fond of cats?” 


We ask these questions because in our work 
we repeatedly hear of dogs and cats struck, half 
starved, shut out at night,—their lives made a con- 
stant martyrdom by servants or by some member of 
the family who ‘‘hates” them. 

‘(Do you keep your cat in the house nights?” 

We argue that every one who owns a dog or a 
cat should keep it in the house or in a warm 
barn at night, both. for the sake of the animal 
When I was at the White 
Mountains last July I was told of a dog that 
is never sheltered at night and on very cold, 


and one’s neighbors. 


stormy nights last winter the nearest neighbor was 
kept awake with his dismal howling. Surely we 
should be most cruel to give a dog or a cat to such 
a family. : 

‘‘Do you feed your cat regularly or expect it to 
live by catching mice and birds?” 

There is a mistaken idea in some people’s heads 
A well- 
I know, for I 
have proved it with my own cats and seen it proved 
by cats belonging to others. 


that if a cat is fed it will not catch mice. 
fed cat makes the smartest mouser. 


As regards birds one 
can teach cats by taking pains with them so that 
they will perfectly understand that they must not 
catch birds. 

‘Tf you go away in summer for a week or a 
month or longer, what do you do with your cat?” 

A very necessary question since respectable fami- 
lies who are supposed to be good hearted often go 
away without the slightest thought or concern as 
to what misery they leave behind them for the poor 
deserted cat. Hundreds of such cats and kittens 
About one 
thousand cats and kittens were cared for by the 


are brought to us every summer. 


League last July and again in August, and no per- 
suasion would induce us to give a cat to a family 
where this cruelty is practised. This winter our 
men are making journeys to Revere and to Win- 
throp beaches nearly every week to put starving 
cats out of their misery or to relieve resident fami- 
lies who cannot afford to care for so many aban- 


doned creatures. 


Such are the principal questions we ask. Some- 
times, if there are children, we ask. if the children 
We ask 
about the same questions in reference: to dogs. 
When we take these animals from the streets or 
from good homes where they have been tenderly 


cared for but have had to be given up for some 


are careful not to handle a cat roughly. 
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special reason, we owe them a duty, and it is far 
more merciful for us to put them at once out of all 
danger of suffering by painless death than to place 
them in houses or in stores where they will only be 
regarded as animated mousetraps, to be used when 
needed and thrown out when their usefulness is 
past. Again I repeat what cannot too often be re- 
peated,—we owe these useful friends good food, 
comfortable shelter and kind attention, and we 


have no right to allow them to suffer in any way 


if we can help it. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The public meeting of the Animal Rescue League 
will be at the Park Street vestry Tuesday, January 
27, at 3.30 p.m. All who are interested in the 
work are cordially invited to attend. 


It is, or should be,*generally known by this trme 
that our work of caring for homeless dogs and 
cats has grown so remarkably since it was begun 
four years ago that we are suffering for larger 
quarters. It is a constant source of pain to those 
who frequent the League to see the dogs in such a 
confined space; also we are closely overlooked by 
neighbors on every side whom the noise of the 
dogs disturbs. 

It is very necessary, however, that we remain in 
a convenient location for those who bring dogs 
Animals 
come to us from all parts of the city and from all 
the suburbs of the city. 


and cats or who send for our agents. 


In one day they have 
been brought from Cambridge, Dorchester, South 
Boston, Charlestown, Somerville, Winthrop, Re- 
vere, and it would certainly be impossible for the 
League to receive or to attend to caring for animals 
from these diverse directions if the receiving station 
were situated outside the city. 

I have written before that a place is available 
which All that is 
If we had $15,000 
expressly for that: purpose we should feel it right 
to purchase this» most desirable property. We 
have received some money for it and hope to re- 


is exactly what we want. 
needed is the purchase money. 


ceive more when: the people generally wake up. 


to the need for avmodel place in our city. Eng- 
land has set us‘an example which we should fol- 


low in this work. 


The money received from the fair is for general 


expenses, and it is not safe for us to take every- 
thing we have to buy a place, much as we need it, 


but some very kind friends have sent money ex- : 


pressly for the new home, and I hope that other 
friends will be encouraged by their example to 
Money 
or checks may be sent to Treasurer of Animal 
Rescue League, 68 Carver Street, Boston, Mass., 
and will be promptly acknowledged. 


help with any donations small or large. 


We have received thus far the following sums: 

Mrs. M.-C. McCawley, $100. | 

A Friend, $100. 

Mrs. Otis Norcross, $50. 

Uncle Remus, $100. 

As Tl Pst 2,000: 

Mr. Z, A. W.5°$20. 

Mrs. A. S. Ray, Miss Muffett (a dog we gave 
away), The Boston Women’s Business League, 
each $5. . 

Miss M. Alber, $12. 

Mary Chapman, $10. 

Friends, $2.25. 

Mrs. A.:E.. Johnson, Mrs, (Maes tytn M. 


Borino, Mrs. Pond, Mrs. S. S. Cole, Mr. Qual- 3 


tered Es Receneen each $1. 
Sunshine Club, $4.50. 
Florence R. Qualter, 25 cents. 


There are two special reasons why we should 
call this a happy New Year. 
success of our fair. ‘The other is that we have 
been given a munificent present, from one who 
wishes to remain anonymous, of two thousand dol- 


lars, by far the largest gift we have ever received. 


Could we have a few more such gifts our new 


home, with roomy kennels and spacious yard room, 
the place we have in view that we long for, would 
soon be ours. Every one who visits us expresses 
regret that our quarters are so limited, and if all 
these people would go diligently to work to aid us 
in raising about $15,000 this month of January, 
we might be in our new quarters before another 
hot summer is upon us. 


A magnificent dog, a Great Dane, was sent to the 
League from a police station recently. We found 
the owner, who came and took away the dog the 
next day, gratefully remarking that the dog would 
have found his way home if let alone. 
tleman presented us with a dollar. We had paid 


One is the great 


The gen- | 
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thirty-five cents for a special messenger boy, and 
the dog, our matron declared, ate about a dollar’s 
worth of meat while he was with us— but it was 
all right. We know, if dog owners do not, that 
when a dog like that is picked up, in nine cases 
out of ten he is hurriedly boxed up in a crate and 
sent to the dog stealer’s New York kennels, so we 
have an inward satisfaction that repays us even 
when gratitude is not forthcoming. 


This postal card which I quote is an illustration 
of the statement I have often made that if the 
League refused to take healthy cats and kittens as 
well as those that are diseased they would be left 
on the streets to become wild and diseased : 

*‘We have a strange kitten which we will keep 
to-night but do not feel that we can keep it any 
longer. If you please, get it in the morning, 
It is 
asa special favor that we take it for one night.” 


otherwise we shall have to turn the cat out. 


Our December number of this paper went to 
press too early to give any particulars about the fair 
held for the benefit of the League, but all who 
take the daily papers must have been well informed 
concerning it, as the press was exceedingly kind to 
December 
1 we had a sale at Hotel Vendome which was 


us, giving detailed reports of the affair. 


crowded with purchasers from the opening hour 
up to late afternoon, and a large sum was realized. 
So generously were we remembered by hundreds 
of friends of the League that even after this most 
successful sale enough articles were left to war- 
rant a supplementary sale. 

The following week, on Tuesday, we opened a 
sale at the League parlors and continued it through 


the week. About one hundred and fifty dollars 


were taken then, and the sum of the two sales, 
with a few donations counted in which were sent 
or given by those who could not attend, amounted 
to about three thousand dollars. 


It would give me great pleasure to record here 
the names of the firms and the individuals who 
contributed generously to these sales, but there are 
so many that lack of space forbids. Again, there 


were some who gave with the especial request that . 


their names: should not be mentioned. I wish, 
however, to convey by this means: the sincere 
thanks of the president and directors of the League 
and the fair committee to all who assisted us in 


‘crackers and one toy mouse. 


_tion Army invited to a Christmas feast. 
knowing what she was going to encounter, she 


any way, either by giving articles to be purchased, 
or money, or by making purchases, also by assist- 
ing at the tables. There was but one drawback to 
the perfect satisfaction of all concerned in the fair 
—the robbery of a cash box from one of the tables. 
That the loss was made up to the League by the 
young lady who had charge of the table does not by 
any means console those who know what a debt of 
gratitude was already owed her for her unremitting 


work to make the fair a success. 


As soon as the sale was over at the League, 
preparations were made for our annual Christmas 
entertainment, which is a great pleasure to all con- 
cerned in the League work. Many kind friends 
sent money, toys, games, dolls, children’s clothing, 
books, loaves of cake, bags and boxes generously 
filled with candy, and a special gift of ten dollars 
was sent for the cats’ Christmas tree and the dogs’ 
extra dinner which more than covered that part of 
our entertainment. Other lovers of cats and dogs 
who believe that these animals are endowed with a 
capacity for enjoyment and know how to appreci- 
ate an extra good time, sent special things for 
them, such as‘boxes of sardines, salmon, little 
Any one who thinks 
this ‘‘silly sentiment” should visit our cats’ room 
as soon as possible and see how much these waifs 
enjoy their tree. In fact, the pleasure of it lasts 
much longer than the pleasure derived from the 
large tree given for the children. 

From four to six p. M. were the hours appointed 
for our guests. We tried as far as possible to in- 
vite only those who would have no other Christmas 
celebration. We also tried to find those who could 
appreciate such an entertainment, therefore we did 
not have any of the pushing, greedy, scrambling 
crowd who manage to get in to three or four 
Christmas entertainments and boast of it afterward. 

Indiscriminate giving is worse than no giving at 
all, apropos of which is the little record in the 
Boston Herald of a lovely young lady in New York 
who took charge of a room full of boys the Salva- 
Little 


took her pet spaniel, thinking the boys would en- 


joy seeing it, instead of which they pelted the little 


thing with pie and cake, and finally began to throw 
the crockery at it, so that the benevolent young 
lady and her dog barely escaped with their lives. — 
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I question much whether it is any charity to 
give to rough, ungrateful men and boys who 
should have saved enough by honest work to pro- 
vide themselves with a good dinner, when there 
are hard working widows with little children, 
aged persons and working girls without homes in 
the city who need and deserve all that can be 
done for them. 


Our guests began to arrive soon after three 
o’clock and it was about seven before the parlors 
were cleared. Each woman and child went away 
with a bag of candy and from one to three other 
The little 
Hall sisters, always kind and obliging, sang twice ; 
a tiny little girl sang a German song and a beauti- 
ful Christmas carol. 


gifts, suitably chosen for the recipient. 


The supper was a feast of 
good things and was evidently enjoyed, about a 
dozen members of the League being kept busy 
passing the various dishes. A better behaved 
company of children, I think, could not have 
been found at any Christmas entertainment, and 
all present went away in a happy frame of mind, 
hoping for as good a time next year. 


There are little incidents of the League that: 


our members will like to hear. Old Jack, the 
large cat we have had with us so long — about 
three years — 1s so far recovered from his stroke of 
paralysis that he can run about quite lively if he 
chooses, though for the most part he prefers lying 
on one of the registers. His friend Tyler, who 
had been with us almost as long, has died of heart 


disease, so the post mortem examination revealed. 


We have hada heavier loss which I cannot even 
write of yet. Alice’s puppies, Bowser and Tasso, 
are gone, and the brightness and joy of the house 
seem gone with them. 

The following letter from little girl 
who reads our paper gave me so much pleasure 
I publish it for the sake of the influence it may 
have : 


one 


‘‘T received the copies of Our Fourfooted 
Friends you so kindly sent to the Little Helpers. 
A good many of the stories have already been 
read at the meetings, and the children not only seem 
to come and enjoy the meetings but do their best to 
get others to come. One little girl has already got 


five members, making fifteenin all, Some day 


very soon I hope to have the whole club visit the 
League and bring the things for the fair with us. 
Hoping the League will have the best of success, I 
remain, your little friend, E. F. Longstreet, presi- 
dent of the Little Helpers. 

‘¢ ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.’ P.S. We learn pieces from Our Four- 
footed Friends to recite.” 


Little Helpers is a beautiful name, and I am 
rejoiced that these helpers make it their aim 
to help all living things—every creature that needs 


help. 


Why cannot the streets be made passable for the 
‘The 
sight of falling horses every day is most painful to 
witness. 
able and would save the lives of some valuable 


horses in winter by some city ordinance? 
Sand, sawdust, ashes, are easily obtain- 


horses as well as poor, jaded street hacks for 
whom their drivers have little compassion. 


WE WANT SUBSCRIBERS 


Members and friends of the League will do us” 
a great favor by sending in subscription to this 
paper which is fifty cents per year. The amount 
may be sent in postage stamps if preferred. 


MEMBERSHIP 


We are glad to welcome new members 
to our League. Membership fees are: 


Life Members, $300. 
Active Members - - - $5.00 Annually 
Associate Members - - $1.00 if 
Junior Members - - - 25cents “ 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 


IN A 


Safe Investment : 


by increase in value of securities, and at the same time 
secure good rates of interest. 
Investments can be made in sums of $500.00 and 
upwards. ; 


For particulars call on or address 
F. W. WHEELER 
925 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 
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DOG BREAD 


9,000 Testimonials from Dog Owners 
‘Send Trial Order 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE | 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON 


ilphosptbo! 


CLEANLINESS: 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 

‘Keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 

and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc.. it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 


Pedigree Blanks Free 


EVERYTHING IN 


DOG FURNISHINGS. 


Exceptional Facilities 
for making Special 


Collars and Harnesses to Order. 
MAIL ORDERS 


Will receive prompt and careful atten- 


Parker, Lewis & Co. 


THE ARCADE, BOSTON, MASS. 


5 ee Qu— 


Paes 


A Fifty Cent Bottle 


2 OR < 


Jaynes’ 
Balsam of Tar 


Will cure your cough 
or we refund the 


. Trade Mark." 


3 STORES: 


50_ Washington St., Corner Hanover. 
Summer St., Corner South. 
877 Washington St., Opposite Oak. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RICHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


North Union Market 


MEATS, BUTTER, EGGS, FRUIT AND VEGETA- 
BLES, POULTRY, GAME, FISH AND OYSTERS 


FANCY GROCERIES 
105 Causeway St., 276 Friend St., Boston 


Constant attention given to pets. Dogs and 


Cats a specialty. 


appress FE, L. SOUTHER, 


693 ADAMS STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


16 | Our Fourfooted Friends 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. 


Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. “The most notable nature 
study book now issued.”’ List price #%1.50. Mailing price 
$1.65. ‘ 

It is not too strong praise to say that this is an epoch-making 
book and should find its way into every home as well as school.—J. 

R. Street, of Syracuse University, in the ‘‘ Journal of Pedagogy.”’ 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. List price 60 cents. 


Mailing price 70 cents. 


‘This book emphasizes the love and care and mutual dependence 
of living things from human beings down to plants. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


_ Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 
London. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. Y. 
Specialist 


IN 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE .. . 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


68 Carver Street, 


3: PO oeOs, Pia MS ce DAY Dec Vi 


GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS ON ANIMALS. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Fully illustrated. List price 60 cents. 


This volume is designed as a book for children of from ten to twelve years of age. 
tions will arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


EVERYTHIN 


Mailing price 70 cents. . 


The text and the illustra- 


LONG’S WOOD-FOLK *ERIES. 


Ways of Wood Folk. List price 50 cents. Mailing price 
60 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 
cents. 


Secrets of the Wools. 
60 cents. 


From The Outlook, November 23, 1901; ‘* Mr. Long knows how 
the squirrel, the rabbit, the fox, and even the bear live. and he knows 
also how to make alluring stories for children out of this knowledge. 
So, too, he lays under contribution for young folks’ amusement the 
partridge, the duck, the oriole, the crow and even the eagle. 


List price 45 cents. Mailing price 50 


List price 50 cents. Mailing price 


Stickney’s Pets and Companions. List price 30 cents. 

Mailing price 40 cents. 

A little book of stories and easy studies. Its subjects are such 
familiar animals as are best calculated to inspire sympathy and affec- 
tion. = 
Stickney’s Bird World. List price 60 cents. Mailing price 

70 cents. ; 

““Bird World”’ is especially attractive and instructive. ‘The 
famous nature artist, Ernest Thompson Seton, is represented by ten 
full-page drawings of typical scenes from bird life. In addition to 
these illustrations, there is a number of colored plates made from 
paintings by competent artists. 


G FOR THE DOG. 
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House Dog and Cat Baskets, 
FROM $2.00 to $4.50 EACH. | 


Dog Carrying Baskets, 
$3.00 to $3.50 EACH. 


Dog Crates for Shipping Dogs, 
$3 00 to $22.00 EACH. 


COMPLETE LINE OF DOG COLLARS, REMEDIES, 
BISCUIT, ETC. 
Send or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


